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ABSTRACT 

Critical approaches to the study of society and 
organizations tend to favor theories and models that stress the 
complexity and multiplicity of social factors and processes and the 
relations between them. In conceptualizing the relationship between 
social structure and human agency, critical theorists have attempted 
to walk a fine line between structural determinism and 
individualistic voluntarism by developing ideas such as the "duality 
of structure" or the "double articulation of social structure and 
human agency." While these ideas are theoretically appealing, their 
empirical applications are not easily made. A review of the 
literature reveals the ways various authors have theorized the 
relationship between structure and agency, including structuralism, 
individualism, structuration , and critical structuralism. These 
theories, however, have created problems for organizational 
communication research, including conceptual difficulties related to 
multilevel analysis and practical methodological problems that arise 
when researchers attempt to move from the level of theory to the 
level of research and action. The literature proposes several 
strategies for dealing with these problems, among them the use of (1) 
ideal types, (2) abstraction, and (3) a focus on the extremes of 
conditions. A list of 42 references is appended. (FL) 
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Critical communication approaches frequently use a model of society 
which stresses the compleMity and multiplicity of social factors and 
processes and the relations between them* In conceptualizing the 
relationship between social structure and human agency critical 
theorists have attempted to walk a fine line between structural 
dt^terminism and individualistic voluntarism by developing ideas like 
the "duality of structure" or the "double articulation of social 
structure and human agency". While these ideas are theoretically 
appealing, empirical applications of these concepts are less easily 
made. This paper is an attempt to facilitate the transition from 
theory to rMearch -and back- by working through some of the 
methodological problems and issues posed by the use of multiple levels 
of analysis. After reviewing how various authors conceptualize the 
relationship between social structure and agency, suggest ions are 
offered for connecting micro-and macro-level phenomena and processes, 
with a special focus on organizational research. 
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CRITICAL RESEARCH AND THE PROBLEM OF MULTI-LEVEL ANALYClSi 
NOTES ON CONNECTINQ HICRO EVENTS AND MACRO STRUCTURES 

Ov«r thm p«mt f«w yMr«, thm critical approach to communication has 
bMn r«cogniz»d and ummd incrvamingly. In iipi^« of th« considarable 
diff«r«nc«m that can bm found tfll^biD th« critical approach, two 
common atrandm can typically bm id«ntifi«di th« id«a of critiqu* and 
thm concept of non-1 invar caumality. 

Th« first common concsrn of critical approaches is ths position of 
critiqus. Dsscribsd most g»nsrally as "rsf liict ion on a systsm of 
constraints which humanly produced i prsssurss to which groups of 
individuals, or a ^whols society succumb in their procsss of self- 
transformation 'V (Connerton, 197Bi 18) , the position of critique 
questions the "naturalness** of human experience. Critique seeks to 
undermine "the everyday attitude that identifies what one fitCSSlYlf 
with what ii (Appelbaum ft Cot iner, 1979i74) and bring to the surface 
the underlying processes and relationships which shape and govern the 
surface world. 

This concer^n with revealing deep structures and realities is combined 
in most critical approaches with a second common ideaf namely a 
conception of the social world which stresses the complexity and 
multiplicity of existing relationships. In emphasizing complex and 
multiple relationships, critical approaches seek to connect seemingly 
separate ideas and processes such as social structure and human 
agency, the material and the symbolic, and soforth. 

Grossberg (1984) in an excellent recent review, hats shown the many ways 
in which different critical approaches conceptualize the relationship 
betwiien society and culture. Uhile the differences in some cases are 
quite substantial, all critical approaches cc'nceptual ly maintain the 
the idea of an inherent COfCBltttik^ ii^ social relationships, attempting 
to avoid -albeit with different degrees of success- extremes of 
structural determinism and ir^dividual ist ic voluntarism. In most cases 
these extremes are avoided by proposing some concept which stresses 
processes of mutual determination and influence thought to operate 
between human symbolic activity on the one hand and society or social 
structure on the other. 

While ideas like the "duality of structure'* (Siddens, 1980) or the 
"double articulation of social structure and human praxis" 
(Bhaskar, 1983) have great theoretical appeal, if only because they 
avoid the artifial dualisms characteristic of most conventional social 
theory, the transition however from theoretical development to 
research and action has not been very effective to date. Studies 
employing the critical approach in some form or another remain 
relatively rare, especicially in the area of organizational 
communication. While there are undoubtedly many reasons for the 
paucity of critical organizational research, the issue of multi-level 
analysis has been a major obstacle in the development of 
organizational studies, posing conceptual as well as methodological 
problems. . 



On«i sines mott of ths critical thsorstical discussions tsks placs at 
ths Isvsl of socisty, «any havs found it difficult to translats social 
Isvsl concspts to ths organizational Isvsl. Two, ths connsctior 
bstwssn miero-*svsnts and inacro«-*structurss is unclsar. Whils idsas lik^ 
multipls Isvsls of rslations and compJsx pattsrns of causation are 
attractive at ths Isvsl of thsory, thsy poss problems at ths Isvsl of 
rsssarch and sxplanation. Thrss, ths rois of organizations in socisty 
is oftsn inadsquatsly concsptualizsd. Evsn though organizations are 
ths sits of ths rsproduction of ssss/>tial sconomic, political anc' 
idsological rslations, many critical thsorists focus thsir discussior 
on gsnsral and abstract social procsssss, Isaving undsfinsd ths nature 
and rols of orf^^anizat ions in ths larger scheme of things- 

This discussion Nill attempt to stimulats the development of critical 
organizational communication studiss by working through soms of the 
aspscts of ths problsm of multi-lsvsl analysis, or, to bs more 
prscise, the problem of making the connection, in ressarch and action, 
between organizational (and intra^-organizat ional ) level phenomena and 
the social context. In order to focus the problem, I will begin with a 
brief review, discussing ths ways in which various authors have 
thsorizsd ths complsK rslat ionships between structure and agency. 
NeKt, I will discuss the ways in which thsss thsoriss create 
particular difficulties for organizational research. In the remainder 
of the pmpmr I will offer some suggestions and stratsgiss dssignsd tc 
facilitate the making of sound connections between the various levels 
of action and abstraction. 



PREVIOUS FORMULATIONS i STRUCTURALISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM 

Previously, issuss of the relationship bstwsen human interaction and 
social structure have been debated within the individualist/ 
structuralist controversy. While much of this debate concerns th^ 
issus of the level of analysis, the source of the controversy entende 
beyond this into competing definitions of the nature of social rsality 
(Pfeffer, 1982). 

The individualist position holds that "social structure is nothing 
more than the behavior of individuals" (Collins, 1975t436>. Groups, 
organizations and socisty are explained as aggregates of individuals, 
whils individual bshavior itself is enplained as a function of indivi- 
dual valuss, intsrssts, and the like. Consequently, the relationship 
between micro events and macro structures is described as followsi 

..ths activs agsnts in any sociological sxplanation 

must be mi cro-^si t uat i ona 1 . Soci al pat t erns, 
institutions and organista^cions ars only abstractions 
from the behavior of individuals and summariss of the 
distribution of differer)t Microbehaviors in time and 
specs. These abstractions and summaries do not sl£ 
anything... ttlfi d^Qft(Si£3 £S tsell the iQSCiia iQ AIUl 

ctmAl s>iBlftQ£tisQ s£ £S£i£l stcustucc duftt be 
(siccsiitsieii&Qftli &Ii dAcro^sQ^tisDi tiA^e their: 
effects imBlQalQa aaon ectsciL situfttifinel 

dSti^etiSQl < Co 1 1 i ns, 1 98 1 1 989-990 > . 
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XndividualifttSi according to Mayhsw (I980i339) "assume .th« •xistvno 
of social striicturaa in ordar to study thair impact on iDSii^islUAl&- 
Structuralists on tha othar hand saa it an thair primary task 

...not to assuma tha ampirical conditions of social 
structura, but to anplain its SKistanca in tha first 
placa. If one assumas tha structure of society in 
order to examine its impact on the immediate acts, 
thoughts, and feelings of individuals, one has assumed 
most of Nhat has to be explained in order to study a 
small part of humcn activity and experience 
(Mayhew, 1980i 339-340) . 

Structuralists clearly are not interested in studying individual human 
behavior. What they are interested in is the study of the behavior of 
the variables which define various aspects of social organization, its 
popule^ion, environment, ideological and technological subsystems" 
(Mayhew, 1980 i 339). 

In this structuralist conception of social life, 
soci ol og i St s are at udy i ng a commun i cat i on net work 
mapped on soma human population. That network, tha 
Interaction which proceeds through it, and the social 
structures which emerge in it are the (proper) subject 
ma 1 1 er ( Mayhew , 1 980 x 338 ) . 

The individualist /structuralist controversy represents two 
incompatible theoretical positions, each disallowing tha focal concern 
of the other. The methodological implications of each position also 
vary greatly. For the structuralist, the primary interest is in 
variations in social structure patterns which are studied and 
explained by linking together social level variables. Human behavior , 
if of interest at all, is simply viewed as a function of social 
structure and social structure variations. Conversely, for the 
individualist, variations in social structure are of interest only in 
aofar as they are seen af*. the outcome of variations in individual 
level properties. "(T)he relationship between man and society is one 
of human control, in which society is a derivative of human agency" 
(Dawe, 1978s 375 { Mayhew, 1981) . Individualist approaches then focus on 
identifying patterns in individual level variables and establishing 
causal relations to social level conditions. 



THE CRITICAL POSITION ON SOCIAL REALITY I GENERAL CONCEPTS 

The critical perspective re.jects both voluntarist ic individualism and 
deterministic structuralism on the grounds that each provides an 
inadequate and incomplete analysis of social reality. The alternative 
proposed by the critical approach offers a view of the social world 
which takes into account both social structure and human agency and 
theorizes some form of a complex relationship between the two. 

Generally, this is accomplisned using the following line of reasoning i 
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1^ Thm social world im soci«lly produced and "r«produc«d in anc 
through thm vvsryday practicvm of p«opl»" (Benson, 1963i33S)« Thes^ 
practicM include subjsctivs and int»raubj«ct i v« interpretations af 
well as obssrvsabls enactinsnts, resulting in objective routines^ 
structures and conditions (Heydebrand, 1983) . Once established, 
subjective and objective constructions become objectified, develop 
their own determinate tendencies and shape future social 
reproductions. This establishes the social world as consisting of both 
objective and subjective social processes, in which social structures 
and human agency enist in a mutually dependent and determininc 
relationship. The social world thus constructed is not unproblemat ic. 
It contains "contradictions", understood as opposing forces or as 
confrontations between opposing forms of social life. This on the one 
hand stresses the non-unitary nature of social constructions. On the 
other ;.c^nd, it presents the maintenance ^f social constructions as the 
essent i a 1 prob 1 emat i c for i nvest i gat i on. 

2. Multiple levels of reality exist. Most critical positions do not 
confine social explanation to the level of the empirical or self- 
evident. Instead, using concepts like "surface" and "deep" structure 
or the "realms of the empirical, the actual and the real", complex, 
non^linear explanat ions- of social phenomena are formulated. Ideally, 
these explanations place causality in the complex relationships 
between generative mechanisms and levels of reality, thus avoiding 
simple determinism . 

3. Social reality is systematically distorted. The way in which social 
reality presents itself to us ie itself seen as the outcome of complex 
processes of mediation, generating systematic distortions that serve 
to maintain existing social arrangements and relations. The content of 
social productions is non-arbitrary, in other words, and serves to 
concealv link and distort problematic social conditions. 

The above discussion is obviously very general and different 
critical positions take different approaches to linking structure and 
agency. To illustrate this, two specific examples will be briefly 
reviewed next s 1) Giddens* theory of structurat ion{ and S) 
Althusserian structuralism. 



ONE EXAMPLE i QIDDENS» THEORY OF STRUCTURftTION 

Qiddens* (1984|1961) theory of struct urat ion and related theories of 
realism (Bhaskar, 1979, 19a3| Manicas, 1960) provide one axample of a 
critical attempt to sort out the connections between structure and 
agency. In an attempt to avoid a conceptual dualism between structure 
and agency, Giddens proposes the idea of "duality of structure". 

Social structure is seen as both the medium and the outcome of human 
agency, "the pre-given idioms which shape human conduct, and the 
reproduced results of human action" (Isaac, 1983 1303) . Bhasker(1983) in 
a related position describes the relationship as one of "double 
articulation", where in social structure and human praxis are 
connect ed t hrough rel at i ons of enab 1 ement /const ra i nt and 

reprod uct i on/t rans format i on i 
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..(ft) tr«n»c»jrwl«nt«l arouwent from intentional «g»ncy 
«st«t)liMh9s thm (r«lativ«) autonowy, mui u^^mrim 
rMlity and ^mnporal pr«-»Kimt»nc« of society «» « 
transcamdvntAlly n«e»m««ry condition for itf as it« 
nvMns and medium. But if aoci^ty i» the condition of 
our apency, it •Kists and pmr^imtm only through it, so 
that human agency is squall}^ an aKistsnt ial ly nacsssary 
condition for sociaty, as it continually raproducas or 
transforms t ha lattor ^Bhaskar, 1983 1 83-84 ) • 

Human action is saan as -tha tcMlffiEOiUfiD of pra-givan materials by 
intentional human subjects". Human agency, in other words, has social 
pre-conditions, . these conditions being the relatively tndiiCitia 
CtlatiQQt B- husband/wife, capitalist/worker) which compleKly 
constitute society" (Isaac, 1983i303). Thus, while the idea of 
"reproduced relations" presents actors as actively involved in the 
reproduction process, it also refers vo historical, objective and 
relatively enduring social factsi the idea that these relations "have 
already been fiCSdUCCd historical sense, in order that agents are 

able to CfifiCSdUfiS them" (Layder, 198Si 144) « 

Issues of power and domination figure central in most critical 
approaches and the struct urat ion perspective is no except ion. In 
Giddens* formulation, communication, power and sanctions are the 
essential components of human interaction. These components are 
connected to structural properties in a fashion consistent with the 
position of duality. Structural properties of domination for sKample 
are both drawn upon and reproduced by actors in interaction while 
social systems are produced and reproduced through and in the combined 
structures of signification, domination and legitimation. 

Power remains closely tird to the idea of human agency though in two 
ways. First, Qiddens sees power as relations of autonomy and 
dependency between actors, rather than as a structural property. 
Second, Qiddens insists on a criterion of instanciat ion, whereby 
structures are seen as existing only HhfiC •'^^ ft£ reproduced by actors. 

By contrast, Layder < 1985) , while accepting most Qiddens» position, 
offers a much more structural approach to power and domination, 
arguing that "<t>he very idea of reproduced relations requires some 
reference to the prior structural conditions under which agency 
operates. These conditions are intrinsically relations of power 
between groups in society. and as such are structural, collective 
properties" (p. 144). Applying this to the study of organizational 
control Layder statesi 

...power and control over workers is not simply a 
function of specific exercises or non-exercises of 
power, but is quite centrally a function of pre- 
existing and enduring asymmetries of control and 
access, which are reproduced in a routine day to day 
fashion. Iri this structural sense, power represents 
prior and ensuring constraints upon workers' behaviour. 
To say this however, iai not to say that workers' 
behaviour is totally determined, in the sense of 
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implying that th.y ar. cultural dop««. It do««, 

ho^.J.r: imply that powr in th... r*"** ^^^fi^li -JS 
not .iiply a ««BOtiabl« outcom. of th. rout in. «nd 
Soncr.t. int.r.ction. .nd ^.l.t ion.hip. of th. 
«ork«pl.c.. Th. b.h.viour and poH.r of «ork.r. in th... 
circum.tanc.. i. ..v-r.ly circum.crib.d by prior 
structural r.lation» t(Layd.r, I985il*6i. 

In .u«, th ntial int.r..t of th. th.ory 

human practic «Dd in th. .tructur.l «=J"'^J*i«;;:;p?:d„2?T;n of Soelll 
...king to .xamin. how th. two combin. in '^•P;^!^""*, th.ory cf 
•y.t«».<. Th. abov. di.cu..ion .hoj.d "f,, ^"^^ i^**. *J^y ui!n7 th. 
.iructuration ...k. to 7"'=*;;;:: ^InirS ^pprSI^ d i f f .?.nc.. 

idM of duality, but al.o how within thi. D*""'"** •PP'^"" _ ^ 

o? i^i-t -bout th. r.lativ. autonomy or d.p.nd.nc. of on. 



the other. 



ONOTHER EXAMPLE . BLTHU9BER.8 8TRUCTURBLIBM AND THE STUDY OF IDEOLOGY 

r.lation» in a glv.n .oci.»y Z-«r.« of .ocial rwlation. and 

4« maan a. d.p.nd.nt upon a whol. rang, or »oc»«i 

.•lf-.u.taining. Th.y J*^*^\" id»oloaical and th.or.tical 

;*~"c!!;S, thu. r.v.alinB th. ".tructur. in dominanc.". 

EB..ntial to thi. approach i. th. id.a of "atructural cau.ality", 

nyw-« th. whol. of a «>cial formation i» corcivwl a. a 
Sr^cturld^o!. in Which th. diff.r.nt 
J!ii-«intiat.d by th. dominat ion/.ubordination 
?ii:;::ni "Sit th.y^hav. with ..ch oth.r, th.n w. can 
no lona.r think of th. whole, a. .ourc. or origin of th. 
Siff.r;nt .tructur.. which It. l^I^^ 
f^mry w. »uppo». that th. .ocial formation ita.ir 
po^a^rr. r cSnt.r or ....nc. in • P**?* i«="l?r;/*'*"^?;^ 
which all d.t.rminttt ion. b.gin. Th. .ocial 

it».lf into it. .ff.ct., .inc. th. .ff.ct« ar. nor 
i!?Iid. or di.tinct from th. struct ur. it..lf 
<Em.r.on, I984i2i3). 
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Th« P^oQosvd connection b»twMn social struct ur«m and human subjacts 
shows most oiMrly in tha coneapt of idaology. In tha structuralist 
approach, idaology im said to oparata in tha formation and 
transformation of human subjactivity (Thar^born, 1980) . Idaology is "th» 
madium ItlCfiSiab Mblsb social raality, consciousnaas, and maaningf ulnaas 
ara conatructad"* (Daatz A Karat an, 1983 1 162) . 

Idaologiaa provida aubjacta with a BtCtiCUllC CCQSHtiSQ of aocial 
raality, specifying what ia raal, daairaabla and poasibla. Through a 
procaas of ••aubjact-qualif ication", individual subjactivity is formad 
and transformad on tha baais of thia particular rendition of raality. 
In thia process, individuals ara aimultaneously "subjected to a 
particular order that favors and allows certain drives and capacities 
and disfavors others'* and "become qualified to take up and perform tha 
repertoire of rolea given in the society to which they are born 
" (Therborn, 9801 18) . Aa Srossberg (198Ai410) describes it i "tha 
individual becomea complicitous with his or her own insertion into the 
ideological production of an imaginary but lived reality". 

While ideology thus oparatas in the constitution of human 
subjectivity, ideology ia also linked to objective social structures. 
Two connections are important here. One, ideological apaci fi cat ions 
are inacribed in — or evidenced in — material eKpressions. For an 
ideology to work, so to speak, it must be "backed up" by the material 
world. In thia sense, ideological relations have a very real quality 
about them. Two, ideology serves to support and sustain e>cisting 
social arrangements. As Thompson ( 1984 i 16S) describes it 8"to study 
ideology is to study the ways in which meaning (signification) serves 
to sustain relations of domination". Thompson (1983) cites three 
ideological operations as cantrali 1 ) legit imat ion, whereby systems of 
domination are sustained through a cultivated belief in their 
legitimacy! 2) dissimulation, which serves to conceal, deny or 
misrepresent existing power relationsi and 3>reif icat ion, though which 
eKi sting arrangements are presented as permanent, natural, real avjd 
independent of any human decision or participation. 

Contrary to the theory of struct urat ion, critical structuralism seeks 
to emphasize the primacy of social structure in the explanation of 
social phenomena. While conceptualizing human subjectivity -through 
ideology- the form and content of this subjectivity are ultimately to 
understood only through the requirements of the existing mode of 
production. 



OTHER FORMULftTIONS 

The discussion sofar has reviewed two different critical approaches to 
linking social structure and human agency. Each of the approaches has 
a different emphasis. The theory of struct urat ion, in using the 
criterion of instanciat ion, seems to emphasize agency as the primary 
factor, making structure dependent upon action. Plthusser^s brand of 
structuralism sees the complex relations between the various practices 
as primary, and human subjectivity as secondary. 
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Obviously othar connect ions mrm possibls. 
orgsnixss ths diffsrsnt thsoriss intoi 



Qrossbsro's (1984) rsvis- 



Delsssicsl approschss, Mhich 
«nd hsncs, proposs • rslativsly 
mssning and 
consc i ousnsss, 



eulturs AS a rsflsetion of socisty 
unproblsmatic rslationship b»tw«s 
social struct ursi sxawplss ars thsoriss of fals. 
critical ^hsory and sconowism. 

a)h«ri«snsutic approachss, which •mm cuiturs as a »~«P»"®»"'"*** j^" 
socistyi ths relationship bstwssn tsxt and social snpsrisncs 
variably as madiation throuflh struct urs, through appropriation, 
through signifying practices or through narrativs. 

3>discursivs approachssi hsrs, "cuiturs producss not <»«ly JJ^** 
structures of snpsrisncs but snpsrisncs itsslf. which functions with ir 

domination". Discursivs approachss thsorizc 

m articulation of ths subjset; 
••<n>sith»r ths subjsct nor the 
It outsids of th<s> fabric of 



social struct urss of 
«ithar a positioning of ths subjsct | 
or ths idsa of matsrial izing power t 
tsrffls in which powsr is organizsd sxii 



matsrial sf fscts" (Qrossbsrg, l9SAi4ia> . 



PROBLEMS IN CRlTlCfiL ORQftNIZftTlONftL RESEftRCH 

Critical rsssarch in ths arsa of organizations and organizational 
communication is still hard to find. Most organizational communicat ior, 
rsssarchsrs howsvsr havs very limitsd intsrsst in the critical 
approach I and thoss that ars intsrsst sd havs had to dsal with 
number of othsr obstacles. 

The first obstacls is political in naturs. Organizational rsssarch 
depends in part on cooperation from company management. They however, 
are not likely to facilitate or finance ressarch which may be 
psrcsivsd as thrsatsning or as not ssrving ths organizational 
intsrssts. (Mslody « Manssll, 19631 111). 

Rscently both Destz(1985> and Riley (1985) havs stressed the 
necessity for snhancsd coopsration bstwssn organizations and 
rsssarchsrs. Ths avsnues suggestsd by them may, when implemented, 
solve many of the immediate, practical difficulties. Even without such 
incrsassd coopsration, though, organizational rsssarch is possibls. 
Rsssarchsrs may sleet to engage in differing degrees of covsrt 
research or may attempt to enter the organization at levels othsr than 
ths managsmsnt levsl. 

A second reason for ths paucity of organizational ressarch is 
methodological in nature. Most organizational rsssarchsrs have been 
schooled in convsnt ional methods and stratsgiss for ressarch, ill- 
suitsd to critical studiss. Rscsnt sfforts to clarify ths relationship 
between critical ontology and methods iKerstsn, 1985) and to provide 
sMamples of ths way in whiCn methods are usstl in critical research 
(Morgan, 1983) may have ^slpful, but ths issue still requires 

elaboration. 
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Thirdly th«r# is thm imuum of muXtil«v«l «nAlymi«| which pomvm both 
concept uAl And iMthodological difficult ism. Am mm hmvm M«n, critical 
ApproachM typically thaorixe tha aKiatanca of a complaMt aat of 
ralatuiona batNaan atructura and agancy, and batwaan microlaval avantc 
and macrolaval arrangamanta. Evan though tha mnmct thaoratizat ions 
vary, tha problama thay poaa for raaaareh and analyais are quity 
aimiiar. Tha following aaetion will briafly alaborata on tha major 
problama, indicating tha araaa and iasuaa which aaam moat raaiatant in 
making tha connection batwaan lavala and identifying aoma of the 
practical methodological problama that ariae whan one attempts to movi» 
from the level of theory to the level of reaearch and action, 
particularly in the area of critical organizational reaearch* 



THE PROBLEM OF MULT I -LEVEL ANALYSIS 

The firat problem deala with aome of the conceptual difficulties 
related to the miero**macro level diet inct ion. Critical theory ia 
typically formulated in tha context of aociaty, diacuaaing general 
aocial mechaniamav tendanciea and phenomena. Conceptually, this 
creates what one might call a tranalation problem. Can social level 
concepta be "tranalated" to the organizational level, without loaing 
their meaning or uaefulnesa? If the concepts can be adapted, what 
guidelinea ahould be uaed? How is the idea of "^atructure-in-^dominance" 
for enampla applied at the organizational level? 

The second problem concerns the way in which organizations are 
conceptualized. Moat critical approachea are concerned with general 
aocial prdcesaea and phenomena and, except for aome general comment a 
on what are typically regarded as the oppressive characteristics of 
modern bureaucra«:y, they remain silent in the area of organizations. 
Are organizations, as some would argue, simply the site at which modes 
of production are reproduced? In this formulation, the process of 
reproduction is shaped by the gener.ul social relations and remains 
unaffected by organizational dynamics. Alternatively, we can theorize 
organizations as relatively self-contained. This is the position of 
most of the conventional organizational literature, which reasons that 
organizational level phenomena are best explained by organizational 
level variables, or, worse yet, by variations in individual 
properties. A last possibility is to conceptualize relations between 
the organization as a social phenomenon, allowing for organizational 
level processes and dynamics, as well as for social effects. Even this 
approach, however, taken effectively by e.g. Clegn (1980), still 
leaves the specific problem of the level of analysis unresolved. 

The level of analysis problem creates a number of 

practical and methodological difficulties for the organizat ional 
researcher. Uhile it makes good theoretical sense to conceptualize 
explanatory processes and relations at both the micro and the macro 
level, it creates confusion when it comes to collecting and 
interpreting data. If we uae the levels sequein^tially, how do we 
determine which comes first? Or, parrhaps mcrr^ importantly, Nhich comes 
last? Alao, how do we preserve the theoretical relationship between 
the two levelSfif they are separated in the process of analyais? What 
are the implications for the type of data collection we engage in? 
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Or> th« arm hand, soma of th»M qusstions «r» qusstion* only b«c«ius« w» 
t»nd to prmfmr siMpla, naatly ord»r«d progranmm and ■Mplanat ionm. On 
th» othar hand hOMSvar tha critical approach has baan lacking in tha 
davalopmant of guidalinas and aKamplars for raaaarch and in the 
absanea of thasa, tha ralativa lack of ampirical invast igat ion 
baeomas aaaiar to undarstand, if at ill ragrattabla. 

Of couraa, it should ba kapt in mind that critical mathodology and 
analysis Mill navar hava tha praseript iva* protocol eharactar of 
convantional rasaareh approachas. Critical rasaarch at its bast is not 
a sarias of sirnpla* saquantial etaps, but rathar an ovarall approach i 
a cofflplaK of policias and stratagias that parmit a givan problamatic 
to ba undarstood, analyzad, actad on, and rasolvad or transformad" 
(Haydabrand, I983i 312). Ultimataly, it is tha phanomanon s'eudiad that 
dictatas tha particular choica of concapts, mathods and approach. 

Having acknowladgad this, tha naxt saction will davalop soma ganaral 
guidalinas and suggamtions, which. If proparly appliad, may facilitata 
organizational rasaarch in tha critical tradition. First, I will 
prasant critical rasaarch as thaorat ical ly guidad, maaning that the 
rasaarch question itsalf should anabla critiqua and acknowladga tha 
BMistanca of complax social relations. Second, critical research will 
be described as the SDflSlCfl development of understanding, an idea 
Mhich refers to the process of re-description or interpretation that 
is central in critical analysis. The issue of the direction of 
analysis will also be addressed here. Third, th» importance of 
organizational and social models will be discussed. Finally, the last 
■ection will examine the issue of generalization. 

ANALYSIS MUST BE SUIDED BY THEORY 

Seetz (19851 15) describes the critical approach as "a theoretically 
juidad political praxis". This description highlights the fact that in 
critical research the links from (and back to) the theoretical 
rraoework and forward to (and back from) action are more important and 
more continuous than is the case in conventional approaches. Critical 
"csearch is clearly theory-laden (I prefer the term theoretically 
]uided) in that research questions and strategies are focused by tha 
:heoretical framework used by the researcher. The most important part 
>f the connection between theory and research however exists in the 
:heory»s impact of the "proper" phrasing or focusing of the research 
interest. Two guidelines for focusing the research interest can be 
'ormulated, based on the central ideas of critique and non-linear 
causality. 



'irst, the nature of the question must reflect the idea of critique, 
..e. the interest in revealing contradictions and opposing forcas in 
ha existing social system. Often times critique is hindered or 
'acilitated simply by the way in which we focus our rasaarch interest. 
I by now well-known exAmplw of this is found in Surawoy* s (1979) stitdy 
if factory relations. V^lhareae studies of worker behavior and 
iroductivity typically phrase their interest around questions such as 
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•Why don't no<. k«rs work harder?' , Bur«woy' » wmm int»rMt»d in th» 
quiNition 'Why do workers Nork as h«rd «m they do?' .ClMriy, while the 
first question accepts production as a natural and leflitiroatc 
condition, thus thwarting the possibility of critique, the second 
question forces critique by properly viewing cooperation anc 
production as accomplished constructions. 

The study of power provides some other examples. The study of power 
in organizations has typically been based on - and I believe hampered 
by- an agency based concept of power. Power and control are presented 
as reeting in the hands of individuals who may or may not elect tc 
exercise these powers. Obviously, power thus conceptualized obscures 
from examination the structural basis for power as well as the overall 
conditions for and effects of its existence and exercise. Studies 
using this conception easily accept existing structures as legitimate 
and become ent ang 1 ed in i nvest i gat i ng i nd i v i dua 1 mot i ves and 
attributes. We can contrast this with for example Foucault's (1980) 
discussion on power. 

Foucault suggests that the study of power, broadly interpreted, has 
been ov^ganized from m^vdieval times around the idea of legit imacyi 

...the essential function of the discourse and 
technique of right has been to efface the domination 
intrinsic to power in order to present the latter at 
the level of apF>earance unde*^ two different aspects i on 
the one hand, as the legitimate rightis of sovereignty, 
and on the other, as the legal obligation to obey ii^ 
(Foucault, 1980195). 

By contrast, Foucault's intention in studying power is to "reverse the 
mode of analysis. .. to invert it, to give due weight that is, to the 
fact of domination, to expose both its latent nature and its 
brutality... Right should be viewed not in terms of a legimacy to be 
established, but in terms of the methods of subjugation that it 
inst igates" (Foucault, 1980195-96) . Clearly, Foucault *s very 
ffiCIDiilaiiSP concerni which moves the attention away from rights 

as the le^^itimacy of power and to right as the instrument and medium 
of domination, enables as well as facilitates ^ he critique of power 
relat ions. 

The point here is that the quality of critical analysis is at least in 
part dependent upon the relationship between theory and resear h. 
Specifically, using critical theories as our guide, research interests 
should be conceptualized and formulated in such a way as to force and 
facilitate critique. In many cases this has the effect of shifting the 
interest away from the individual level and towards macro or 
r e 1 a t i ona 1 1 eve 1 s. 
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Sine* thm idM of complsxi r^lAtional ^aumality is central ir 

critical thttori»S| it mhould bo central also in critical research. Thi« 
guideline sugfiests that the research question should focus attention 
ori CSlA^ifiDS And SSDdlil&OSi rather than on particular, isolatec 
express ions and manifestations. 

..the analysis should not concern itself with power at 
the level of conscious intention or decisioni it should 
not attempt to consider power from its internal point 
of view and ... it should refrain from posing the 
labyrinthine and unanswerable quest ioni *Who then has 
power and what has he in mind?* ... Instead it is a casr^ 
of studying power at the point where its intention, if 
ib has one, is completely invested in its real and 
effective practices. Let us not, therefore, ask why 
certain people want to dominate, what they seek, what 
is their overal 1 strategy. Let us ask instead how 
things work at the level of on-going subjugat ion. . . In 
other words, rather than ask ourselves how the 
sovereign appears to us in his lofty isolation, we 
should try to discover how it is that subjects are 
gradually, progressively, really and materially 
constituted through a multiplicity of organisms, 
forces, . ' energies, mater^ials, thoughts, etc. 

(Foucault, 1980197). 

At the theoretical level, critical approaches remove part of the 
artificiality of the micro/ macro distinction by conceptualizing 
complex and multiple relations connecting and intersecting between 
levels. Pt the research level, a first step towards carrying this 
through is accomplished by properly focusing the research interest, 
i.e. making sure that the research interest reflects and accomodates 
both the idea of critique and idea of complex relations. The intended 
effect of this is to enable the researcher to fitZlBC^t - collect data 
and the like- a phenomenon at the microl*vel, while unfltCltltldinB it 
at the macrolevel. This idea is further developed in the next section. 



RESEARCH OS THE ON-GOINQ DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERSTAND I NQ 

The critical position asserts that social reality is not self-evident 
or self-explanatory; that explanations of social reality should not be 
located at the empirical level, but should instead be grounded in real 
generative mechanisms and tendencies) and that, as Hall (1935) has 
con V 1 nc i ng 1 y ar g ued , no necessary correspondences exist bet ween 
different practices and effects in a social formation. 

Siven this perspective, the idea of a linear relationship between 
data, analysis and research is replaced by a concept of research as 
the ongoing process of the development of understanding, involving a 
continuous interaction between empirical description and theoretical 
explanations 
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This im not a one-sid«d interaction dominated by 
fac1;ual observations (smpir icism) or by theory* Rather, 
th«»r9 must be a continuing refinement of the 

<theo'^ut ical) model on the basis of more focused 
observations and of theoretical reflection, not simply 
of the faci«» imini»diately at hand but ranging across an 
array of accumulating knowledge of the social formation 

( Benson, 1 983 i 334 ) . 

Seeing research as the ongoing development of understanding involves 
two questions that must be dealt with 8 Dthe interpretive side of 
research! and 2) the direction interpretation must take. 



The idsa of research as interpretation is relevant in two ways. First, 
as described by Giddens ( 19B3i 75-76) , al 1 descriptions of human conduct 
are hermeneutici 

fill social research involves a process of what I would 
describe as the circling in and out of the forms of 
life that are the concern of analysis- picking up, 
developing, scrutinizing the mutual ktiowledge which is 
both the "means of access" to and the "research 
descriptions" derived from social investigations. 

Second, and more important, critical analysis in locating explanations 
of social phenomena in the totality of complex underlying 
i nt erre 1 at i onsh i ps through " i nt er pret at i ve nx p 1 i cat i on " 

(Thompson, 1984) by necessity goes "beyond the data". fiu Bhaskar 
< 1983:88-89) put iti 

Setting the practice in relation to not just adjacent 
ones but to relevantly significant features of the 
wider social Nhole may lead to crucial redefinitions of 
meanings and reappraisals of motives including those 
that formed the indispensable starting point of the 
research process. 

Critical research has been described by Benson (1933) and 
Outhwai te(1983) as involving two phasesi a "description" phase and a 
"re-description" phase. The description phase involves a presentation 
of the phenomenon alCS^d^ dgflnSGl in everyday practice, i.e. an 
account of the phenomenon as it exists in the social experience. The 
redescript ion phase, on the other hand, in effect recasts, redefines 
and reinterprets the phenomenon "so as to bring out its complexity, 
i««. the way in which it is determined by its internal and external 
relations as an outcome of a multiplicity of interacting tendencies" 
( Out h wa i t e , 1 983 8 328 ) . 

Thompson ( 1984) proposes a somewhat similar method in a three-^phase 
process which he calls a "depth-interpretative procedure". Phase one 
of the procedure involves the description of the social-historical 
context and conditions, at micro, meso and macro levels. Phase two is 
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di»cur»iv« analymis, involving thm mtudy of mituatad linguist Ic 
construct ions, again «t diff»r»nt 1 avals. Phass thrmm than is the 
interpret At ion phass which sssks to eonnset and SKplain ths social and 
discursivs factors and practices pr«ssntsd, among othsrs by showing 
how ths connsctions among thsm them ssrvs to sustain relations of 
dominat Ion. 

The idsa of rsssarch as interpretation further alters the micro/macro 
distinction. The idea of theoretical guidance introduced earlier 
sought to bring about a redefinition of the social phenomenon early on 
in the research process, whereby phenomena are conceptualized 
critically and in *he social context. This effect is carried through 
here into the actunl research and analysis process. While in the 
description phase of research data may be collected at the micro- 
level, explanations or redoscript ions recast the empirically based 
oescriptions, thus eliminating exclusive micro (or, for that matter 
exclusive macro) based understandings in favor of an understanding 
based on rfil«iifirJl!2ifil between levels and practices. 



lbs &ics£iiss sf Bcclyiis 

Ps discussed above, redescript ion -or interpretation- changes the 
level at which we understand our research subject by relating it to 
the wider social formation. ft related and often debated issue is the 
direction or ordrr that this process of interpretation should follow. 

Here we can distinguish between ascending and descending orders of 
analysis. Oescending analysis typically seeks to understand micro- 
level phenomena as effects or manifestations of macro-level 
tendencies. Examples of approaches using descending analysis are 

Gramsci's concept of hegemony and ftlthusser's notions of "strueture- 
in-domi nance", "overdeterminat ion", and "totality". The following is 
an example of thisi 

If the conditions are no more than the current 
existence of the complex whole, they are its very 
contradictions, each reflecting in itself the organic 
relation it has with the others in the structure in 
dominance of the complex whole. Because each 
contradiction reflects in itself the structure in 
dominance of the complex whole in which it exists, and 
therefore of the current existence of this whole and 
therefore of its "current conditions", the 
contradiction is identical with the.ie conditions* so 
when we speak of the "existing conditions" of the 
whole, we are speaking of its "conditions of existence" 
(ftlthusser, 1 969 i 207-80©) 

Whereas descending analysis seeks to understand social phenomena as 
articulations of structural mechanisms and tendencies, ascending 
analysis takes a different approach. Starting at the microlevel, 
ascending analysis seeks to understand social phev^omena both at their 
own relatively autonomous level and as parts of more global phenomena. 
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fls describad by Foucault, ascending analysis involv»si 



..starting, that is, from its infinitesimal. mschanisms, 
which each have their own history, their own 
trajectory, their own techniques and tactics, and then 
see how these mechanisms of power have been -and 
continue to -be- invested, colonised, utilised, 
involuted, transformed, displaced, extended etc. by 
ever more general mechanisms and by forms of global 
domination (Foucault, 19B0s99) . 

Slack <l9aAJll)haB suggested that a combination of both approaches may 
be needed to "capture the interplay of power between macro- and 
micro-structures. Bhaskar (1983189) goes beyond that by stressing that 
"totalizing » outwards* from A specific subject matter is never just a 
matter of drawing in further bits of knowledge? it is always 
potentially reciprocal". In the end, the issue of ascending 
descending analysis or some combination between the two is probably 
more a function of theoretical taste than it is an issue of accuracy 
as each approach can accomplish the critical requirement of complex, 
multi-level explanation. 



MOPPING OUT RELPTIONS 



t 



Ps discussed above, critical analysis requires a "totalizing movement" 
which places empirical observations in relation to the core structures 
and tendencies of the social formation. These totalizing movements are 
and should be theoretically guided, in the sense that they should 
follow and reflect the relations indicated by the theoretical position 
used, allowing of course for developments and reformulations in the 
latter. 

One of the problems however in critical organizational research has 
been that most critical literature contributes little to theorizing 
the organization as a social practice or as part of the larger social 
formation. The development, adaptation and use of models which map out 
existing and potential relations within and between organizations and 
between organizations and society will greatly facilitate future 
critical organizational research. 

fl good example of a model, mapping out organizational and social 
relationships at and in terms of different levels is provided by 
Clegg<19ai). Starting from a definition of organizations as 
historically -constituted, complex structures in motion, Clegg develops 
a class-based model of the relationship between organization and 
society. In this modeL, organizations are seen as the "sites of the 
social relations of production that define class structure" (p. 551 ) . 
Control in organizations takes place through sedimented rule 
structures which operate at all levels within and outside the 
organization. Further, control systems themselves are seen as class 
conflicts, evolving from specific intra- and interorganizat ional 
relationships between parts of the organization and different levels 
of the societal class structure. 
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Cl«Qg«s modal im « good •x«fflpl« for critical organizational 
r««»arch»rm in that it us»s th« id«a of Btructural causality, bamad in 
h«r» primarily on thai concept of class struct urs-, whi Is maintaining 
ths idsa of organizations as social formations in thsmsslvss. In doing 
so, the modvl avoids dstsrminism, whils still accounting for ths power 
relations that exist between society and organizations. 

In addition to developing new models, it is in some instances useful 
to "translate" or adapt social level concepts to the organizational 
level. Riley (1983) and Putnam (198:5) for example used Giddens' theory 
of structuration to study organizational processes and Kersten (1984) 
showed how organizations could be usefully conceptualized and studied 
on the basis of Althusser's interpretation of practices. While these 
adaptations are of course not always possible or fruitful, in many 
cases they will facilitate in making the micro/macro connections that 
are needed for critical organizational research. 



MOVING BEYOND THE SITUftTION 

Sofar the discussion has addressed problems that are encountered in 
making the transition back and forth between events, observed at the 
micro level and in their particular form, and a theory which requires 
multi-level analysis. The last issue to be addressed here concerns a 
different type of problem, namely how to move from the observation of 
particular situations and cases to a generalized understanding of the 
social world. The exact form of this type of move is ef course 
determined by the particular phenomenon observed and the way it is 
related to the social structure at hand. However, there are a number 
of strategies proposed in the literature that, when used 
appropriately, may facilitate this part of the critical analysis. 

First, there is the idea of "ideal types". The best known example of 
this in the critical tradition is probably Habermas* "ideal speech 
•ituation". The ideas found in most critical positions such as the 
potential elimination of relations of domination, on the 
Identification of possibilities— of what can be— can however also 
t»e seen as ideal types. Ideal types are useful in analysis and 
leneralization in that they provide a general standard of comparison 
Mhich ie kept stable across different studies and situations, creatini 
» basis for identifying common patterns. In addition, ideal types are 
iseful models for guiding action, as Forester ( 1980) demonstrates in 
llInniSS?*"**°" Habermas' model to the practice of community 

5econd, there is the •«»Qy of abstraction. Essentially what thi« 
dea emphasize.^ *» th» -nalysis of social situations n«t i?**, 
.nterest i.^ P-rticular detail, of that situiJion bu?^-*K -^^ 

CO its general f ••tures( Isaac, 1863) . I* Qrjd.«!w,™^"*" 
hie involves the "methodological bricket of l^S!?? 

neir agency. Thus, using a strategy of .bStrrctrrr«. '"^ 
-ne case to another-a:a owing of coS^.e for i^JSlj io„aT T Tl^ 
,rovided we have a sufficient understanding oJ wMch r;! th!""? • 
enaral features and how they figure into the av-i!v/ T important 
f which both particular situations a^^ a p^Jt. formation 
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Thi« strategy of abstraction in similar in a way to Yin's (1931) 
msthod of the case comparison approach. Yin compares this method to 
the craft of detective work, which emphasizes constructing plausible 
exaplanat ions capable of explaining different situations 
simultaneously. 

Burawoy's (1985) work stands as r excellent example of the power of 
comparison. Burawoy applies his thesis that '*the process of production 
decisively shapes the development of working class struggles" by 
analyzing similar conditions — shopfloor factory work — in radically 
different social contexts : the United States and Hungary. Not only 
does this type of analysis greatly contribute to understanding the 
relationship between the organization and the state, it also shows thm 
pervasiveness of certain organizational conditions. 

Third and last, particular situations may be understood better in 
relationship to others by focusing on the extremes of conditions. This 
is suggested among others by Foucault ( 1980i97) stat ing that "one should 
try to locate power at the extreme points of its exercise". Bhaskar 
(19a3i91) also points out that " a long tradition in the human 
sciences from Marx, Durkheim, Freud through to Garfinkel has confirmed 
the usefulness of the postulate of the methodological primacy of the 
pathological " i 

Looking at failed, incompleted, bungled actions 
(unsuccessful species, fractured individuals, 

conflictual relations, contradictory systems) is nov 
just as important; methodologically it is, if anything, 
more important. For in bringing out just those features 
of a successful action or adaptation which the very 
success of the action tends to elude or obscure, it 
guards against any reversion to a pre«-Darwinian view of 
the world as either obvious (cf. empiricism) or 
numinous(cf. idealism) (Bhaskar, 1983:90-91). 



CONCLUSION 

Critical approaches to the study of society and organizations tend to 
favor theories and models which stress the complex processes of mutual 
determination and influence between human agency and social structure. 
While these positions are theoretically stimulating^ they have been 
difficult to apply in research studies. This paper has been an attempt 
to facilitate this transition from theory to research and, ultimately 
of course action, by working through some of the problems and issues 
faced by researcr.ers. 

Obviously muc ^ork remains to be done, both in terms of dealing with 
the specific pr .blems that were the concern of this paper and in terras 
of related ques ions of method and explanation. The critical Approach 
badly needs applications as well as examples, theoretical and 
practical ones. Ultimately the only protection ---for any theory — 
against irrelevance lies in application and action. Hopefully the 
ideas suggested here will contribute to stimulating both. 
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